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To date, few scholars in counselor education have attended to the processes and impacts of introducing business- 
related concepts within counseling curricula. The authors describe the development, implementation and evaluation 
of a graduate-level course titled Entrepreneurship in Clinical Settings wherein students were tasked with producing a 
business plan for their ideal clinical practice. Implications and recommendations are explored. 
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Recent attention in mainstream professional counseling has brought to light the complexities of establishing and 
maintaining a successful clinical practice (Shallcross, 2011). Developing and sustaining a caseload through a referral base, 
deciding whether to buy or rent office space, and identifying a marketable niche are just a few of the many challenges 
practitioners face in establishing a counseling practice. Despite the complex nature of counseling practice that requires a 
competent understanding of foundational business concepts, limited literature exists within counselor education to address 
the importance of preparing counselors to succeed in private practice (Reynolds, 2010). A search for business failure rates for 
2012 revealed that only 47.6% of services business, of which a counseling practice is one type, survive for five years (Shane, 
2012), meaning that less that one of two counselors who begins a clinical practice will be in business five years hence. 
Relatedly, researchers within the field have noted that mental health practitioners have been economically naive and must 
expand conceptualizations of potential applications of psychological treatment, stressing the need for counselors to become 
more entrepreneurial (Cummings, Cummings, & O’Donohue, 2009). The development of scholarly writing around business- 
related concepts in counselor education might help counselor educators better prepare counselors to develop competencies 
related to successfully developing and running a clinical practice. Although there is a dearth of such writing at present in 
counselor education literature, scholars within related professions (e.g., social work; Green, Baskind, Mustian, Reed, & 

Taylor, 2007) have highlighted the lack of preparation that students in their fields receive in developing and managing a 
clinical practice and are taking steps to increase training in business-related practices. In a survey study (/V=261) conducted 
by Green and colleagues with social work graduate stakeholders (e.g., graduate students, graduate-level deans, private and 
agency-level social workers), nearly 66% of graduate students intended to enter private practice, yet none of the graduate 
schools surveyed taught content associated with the establishment and management of a clinical practice. A similar lack 
of literature regarding entrepreneurship in counselor education settings would suggest that a quandary exists in programs 
preparing counselors for professional private practice enterprises. 

Current educational standards within programs accredited by the Council for Accreditation of Counseling and Related 
Educational Programs (CACREP) do not require that students complete coursework in the business-related aspects of 
professional counseling. However, counselor educators who woidd like to provide students with practice management training 
cite the CACREP (2009) standards to support the infusion of business-related concepts into current courses or even in the 
development of a new graduate course. For example, the standards state that upon graduation from a CACREP-accredited 
program, a student pursuing a clinical mental health counseling track “understands the roles and functions of clinical mental 
health counselors in various practice settings” (CACREP, 2009, Code A.3; p. 30). That is, students will understand how to 
function in clinical settings, which includes private practice. In addition, the standards state that a student “understands the 
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management of mental health services and programs, including areas such as administration, finance, and accountability” 
for their roles in counseling settings (CACREP, 2009, Code A.8; p. 30). Thus, the standards encourage students to gain 
an understanding of the technical aspects of professional counseling that can include an understanding of developing 
and maintaining a successful counseling practice. Offering students opportunities to gain practice management skills and 
competencies within counselor education programs might better prepare them to one day develop their own counseling 
practices. 

Without an exhaustive survey, it is not known how many counselor education programs cover any of the business-related 
skills of clinical practice. What is certain is that in the United States nearly 20% of all small businesses do not survive past 
their first year and only 44% of small businesses survive to see their four-year anniversary (Knaup & Piazza, 2007). As of 
August 1, 2011, of the 42,926 American Counseling Association (ACA) members reporting their work settings, 10.45% 
described their full-time work setting as private practice and 4.1% described their part-time work setting as private practice. 

In sum, 14.5% of current ACA members who reported their work setting described themselves as working in private practice 
(C. Neiman, personal communication, August 15, 2011). Given the high failure rates for small businesses in the service sector 
and the fact that nearly one in seven counselors describe themselves as conducting private practice, counselor education 
programs should consider placing a higher emphasis on facilitating the development of knowledge and skills associated with 
the successful creation and management of a clinical practice. 

To address this lack of training, the authors developed and implemented a graduate-level elective course titled 
Entrepreneurship in Clinical Settings open to both masters and doctoral-level students enrolled in graduate-level helping 
profession programs (e.g., counselor education, clinical psychology, social work, nursing, kinesiology, etc.) at a university 
located in the southeast United States. Those actually enrolled in the course included masters and doctoral-level students 
from counselor education. The course was advertised as an opportunity to obtain the knowledge needed to develop and run 
a successful private practice. The puipose of developing the course was to advance students’ knowledge and related skills in 
formulating an individualized business plan for establishing a clinical practice and thereby preparing them to successfully 
manage a small business. 

The purpose of this article is to provide counselor educators and other interested readers with the information needed to 
adapt or develop a similar course or workshop that fits the needs of their counselor preparation programs. Subsequently, the 
development, implementation, evaluation and implications of a clinical entrepreneurship course specifically designed to assist 
students in the acquisition of the knowledge and skills necessary to develop a counseling practice in their desired setting are 
described. 

Entrepreneurial Pedagogy 

The semester-long course was co-taught by a counselor educator (second author) and a leadership consultant working in 
private practice (third author). The course was developed from a pedagogical structure grounded in problem-based learning 
(PBL) (Albanese & Mitchell, 1993). PBL typically involves the presentation of a set of carefully constructed problems to a 
small group of students consisting of observable phenomena or events that need explanation. The task of students is to discuss 
these problems and produce explanations for the phenomena (Norman & Schmidt, 1992). PBL has been implemented in a 
variety of educational contexts including medical training (Albanese & Mitchell, 1993), teacher preparation (Brocato, 2009) 
and counselor education (Stewart, 1998). With PBL, the instructor places the ownership of learning directly into the hands 
of students by posing a problem they must solve prior to the learning of concepts that will assist them in solving the problem 
(Bouhuijs & Gijselaers, 1993). Subsequently, PBL relies not on didactic instruction but on the provision of resources to aid 
students in developing practical knowledge needed to solve the problem at hand (Savery, 2006). Within a PBL teaching 
framework, the instructor is viewed as an expert resource that facilitates critical thinking by asking guided questions and 
providing feedback as students attempt to solve the problem at hand rather than lecturing about predetermined material 
(Stewart, 1998). For this course, the instructor (second author) who was a counselor educator also had over 15 years of 
experience as a part-time private practitioner providing counseling to children, adolescents and adults as well as couple and 
family counseling. He had successfully established counseling practices in two states treating a wide array of clinical issues, 
was knowledgeable about billing, insurance panels, marketing, accounting and related issues, had completed training in PBL 
pedagogy, and had extensive training in business (e.g., a B.A. in business administration). The co-instructor (third author) 
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had obtained a Ph.D. in counselor education and supervision and spent over 15 years as a leadership development consultant 
to persons in positions of leadership in private industry. He had owned his own successful consulting firm for 12 years, 
possessing extensive training in executive coaching, consulting and leadership enhancement. 

For the Entrepreneurship in Clinical Settings course, students were charged with formulating the specific components 
of a business plan (see Table 1), which required them to creatively align their own interests with the plan elements while 
accounting for practical factors that would facilitate or hinder the success of their plan. To meet this goal, each student 
developed a series of proposals to address the assigned problem, and then worked in small groups to challenge one another 
through a cyclical feedback process enhanced through the progressive acquisition of relevant knowledge. The PBL cyclical 
feedback process is hallmarked by the development of multiple iterations of proposals in response to the problem presented 
by the course instructor (Brocato, 2009). The proposals are presented for peer, self and instructor feedback in a repeating cycle 
until an end or desired product is developed. 

Table 1 

Business Plan Outline 


Assignment 

Description 

Length 

Vision Statement 

A statement capturing the overall focus of the practice 

10 words 

Mission Statement 

A brief overview of the services offered and the purpose of these services 

20-50 words 

Elevator Pitch 

A concise one- or two-sentence statement that students can share with others to explain 
their private practice 

60-100 words 

Executive Summary 

A brief overview of the contents of the business plan 

1-2 pages 

Basic Business Concept 

A description of the student’s specialties, how the private practice is unique, and any 
limiting factors 

1 page 

Feasibility Assessment 

A reiteration of the basic business concept, a list of competitors, competitive advantage, 
industry trends supporting the small business idea, demographic trends, maturity of the 
idea, and regulatory hurdles to overcome 

1-2 pages 

V alue-Proposition 

The services the student will offer, the timeframe of services offered (e.g., 1.5-hour 
intake and 1.0-hour sessions), the primary general value of the services offered, the 
specific services offered, what clients must do, and the price of services offered 

1-2 pages 

Gauging the Market 

The size of the market in the desired location, market potential, demographic of the 
client, their barriers to purchase, the potential for getting into the market, the competition 
(e.g., a list of competitors and the services they offer) in the desired location, the 
saturation of the local market, and barriers to entering the market 

1-3 pages 

Organizational Structure 

Key personnel required and related service providers 

1 page 

Legal Structure 

Legal form of the business (LLC, LLPC, S-Corp, etc.) 

1 page 

Value-Delivery Roadmap 

The activities and/or tasks of the business adding value to the business (e.g., the design of 
the program, preparation, marketing, first contact with the client client intake, 
professional service, documentation, auxiliary services provided, and termination) 

2-3 pages 

Financials 

A two-year financial overview including anticipated income, expenses (i.e., accounting, 
legal, advertising, frimishings, rent education, etc.), and anticipated profit 

1 page 

Principal’s Profile 

Qualifications/Resume 

Critical Success Factors - The strengths and limitations of the student 

Length varies 

Appendices 

Any other materials supporting the student’s business plan (e.g., resources, references, 
etc.) 

Length varies 
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The PBL approach was utilized for this particular course because the goal of the course was for students to develop, maintain 
and enhance a sense of ownership over their visions for a counseling practice they hoped to pursue. Students were challenged 
to develop their business plan through multiple iterations of their proposal informed by course readings, in-class discussion, 
guest lectures, and peer and instructor feedback. The course and its structure are described below. 

Learning Goals and Objectives 

The primary learning goal of the course was to support students as they labored through the PBL approach to develop 
a detailed business plan relevant to their identified area of focus for a counseling practice (e.g., men in transition, couples 
and family, children, women’s issues). This goal was addressed by meeting the following objectives taken from the course 
syllabus, all of which provided students with practical knowledge about the development of a counseling practice: 

1. Students will articulate the benefits and problems associated with starting a counseling practice and/or provide self- 

employed private services as an adjunct to other employment. 

2. Students will think critically about entrepreneurship and the role of business in society. 

3. Students will establish a coherent counseling practice value-proposition and a profitable value-delivery model. 

4. Students will analyze the options for financing a counseling practice (e.g., grants, public monies, private funds). 

5. Students will analyze the importance of marketing and its role in a successful business. 

6. Students will understand the basics of business budgeting, bookkeeping and third-party payments. 

Course Structure 

The course utilized two textbooks that served as foundation for class discussion and weekly reading assignments. Grodzki’s 
(2000) Building Your Ideal Private Practice is a self-help book directed toward practitioners in the helping professions 
who wish to improve upon or develop their own counseling practices. Readings also were assigned from the textbook 
Entrepreneurial Small Business (Katz & Green II, 2011), which was written for students taking a course in entrepreneurship. 
These texts served as key resources to students in developing their business plans. 

The instructors approached class time from the PBL framework, affording students the opportunity to critically think 
alone and within group settings about the feasibility of their individual counseling business-related ideas. Prior to each class 
students worked on one aspect of their business plan (e.g., vision statements, feasibility assessment, value proposition); 
these assignments served as the focus of class activities. Class time was structured to include substantial peer and instructor 
feedback, occasional guest speakers, mini-lectures by instructors on topics related to an aspect of the business plan, and 
student presentations. The instructors approached the class from a Socratic rather than a didactic style in order to provide 
students with the opportunity to take full ownership over their business ideas and plans. Because the course content could be 
covered efficiently and because the PBL design allowed for students to work independently, the class met two to three times 
each month for two hours each session; there were a total of ten sessions across the semester for the two-semester hour course. 

Elements of class included brief, interactive PowerPoint presentations with handouts as a way for the instructors to bridge 
the gap between students’ lack of knowledge of business-related concepts and their developing business plans. In order to add 
an out-of-class component to student interaction, students used a classroom online forum (Blackboard Learning Technologies) 
where they posted 500- to 800-word reflections about assigned readings. In addition, students were required to provide 
feedback regarding the postings of two peers in order to provoke additional intellectual challenge to the reading-learning 
assignments. Beginning in the second class session, students provided one another in-class feedback about each assignment 
leading up to the final business plan; this feedback was transmitted in the form of peer reviews in pairs or in triads. Near the 
end of the course, students provided written feedback to a peer on a draft of their partner’s business plan, which was composed 
of all of the assignments up to that point. In the final class meeting each student presented his or her completed business plan 
and responded to comments and questions by fellow course participants from the perspective of “would you invest start-up 
money in this practice/ business concept?” The idea was that a well-developed and clearly articulated business plan could be 
used to seek startup investment if needed (Grodzki, 2000). Such an environment was facilitated to help students present clear 
and concise descriptions of their hypothetical counseling practices. Finally, guest speakers joined class discussions on two 
different occasions. One speaker was a counselor who had founded and ran a successful counseling practice that provided 
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an array of clinical services including individual, group, and family counseling; in-home counseling; trauma-focused CBT; 
child-parent psychotherapy; grant-funded parent skills and development; mental health consultation to Head Start; safe touch 
programs; school-based counseling; as well as traditional insurance-based fee-for-service outpatient counseling. This practice 
employed multiple counselors, and the speaker provided students a rich sense of entrepreneurial possibilities that exist with 
a clinical practice. The other speaker ran a successful coaching and business development practice designed to assist mental 
health practitioners in developing or expanding their own clinical practice. 

Class Assignments 

Students developed their full business plans by completing a series of related subcomponent assignments outside of class 
that were discussed and critiqued in class. A brief overview of assignments regarding the development of the business plan 
is described in Table 1. The first two weeks of the course were dedicated to students thinking about and sharing their broad 
counseling practice ideas and narrowing these ideas into vision and mission statements that required the development of 
clarity as to the nature and scope of their proposed practice, including constituents served and market niche. Students were 
encouraged to contact and interview clinicians in private practice in their community of interest to provide greater clarity into 
their potential market niche and ask different questions related to the practitioners’ business structures. Students completed 
several iterations of their vision and mission statements and shared these in pairs and with the class. Students were then 
assigned a task from the Grodzki text to develop an “elevator pitch” for the practice, which was a brief, one- to two-sentence 
statement regarding the nature of the practice that an uninformed person could understand. The intention of developing such a 
statement was, according to Grodzki, to help students describe their practices in plain, nontechnical language that the potential 
consumer could easily grasp (i.e., “I work with couples and families who are tired of being tired and looking for a new way of 
doing their relationships”). Students shared, critiqued and modified these statements several times following the PBL model. 
Another assignment asked students to identify their perceived level of business-related competencies through completion 
of a business and technical skills self-assessment (e.g., sales, accounting, industry expertise, market knowledge) (Katz & 
Green, 2011, p. 61). This self-assessment served as an important foundation for a discussion that allowed students to share 
and normalize comforts and discomforts associated with their own self-efficacy in regard to business- and counseling-related 
competencies. 

The feasibility assessment assignment challenged students to think critically about the viability of their proposed vision and 
mission statements by identifying their market niche, conducting an industry profile (i.e., identifying competitors), forecasting 
their one- and two-year expected revenues and examining market conditions in the location of their intended practice. Students 
found this assignment challenging because it forced them to achieve specific clarity about their mission and vision statements. 
The instructors responded to student needs in the development of the fundamental vision for their business by allowing 
students to progress on their assignments at a somewhat different pacing. Given the high-stakes nature of business feasibility, 
it was important not to arbitrarily rush this step to completion. 

After students had developed clear mission statements and conducted feasibility assessments, the assignments flowed more 
cohesively. The subsequent assignment directed students to ascertain risk management strategies by identifying appropriate 
professional credentials, professional liability insurance, legal structure for their practice and a financial strategy for the 
business (e.g., self-pay, private insurance, grants, Medicaid). Students then were challenged to articulate a value proposition 
for their business by indicating how aspects of their practice would add value for their clients (i.e., what a client could expect 
to receive for the time and resources invested). Next, students developed marketing strategies, modeled how they would 
deliver value, and identified the time, logistical, regulatory, economic and expertise constraints that their practices would 
operate under. They also specified particular support that would be necessary to make their businesses thrive, including 
accounting, legal and any other relevant services to position their practice for success. 

In week eight students developed a budget and financial plan to determine how much capital they would need to sustain 
the business to profitability over a two-year span. During the final two weeks of the course, students completed their business 
plans and provided one another detailed feedback about those plans. In the final iteration of their business plan, students 
identified critical success factors, including their strengths and areas for growth to help them succeed in implementing their 
plans. 
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Use of Class Time 

Typically, the first 10-15 minutes of class were utilized to discuss students’ questions about business plan components that 
were the topic during that class. All students presented to the class a progress update on their business plans. This allowed 
students to provide one another with rich feedback and suggestions in tackling components of the plan. The instructors often 
placed students into dyads or triads for 20-30 minutes and asked students to provide thoughtful, yet honest feedback on their 
partners’ work. As this occurred, the instructors would listen in and provide strategic feedback in attempts to promote group 
interaction and group problem-solving. The class would reconvene and present overlying concerns that ran across business 
plans and consider how these concerns might be addressed in the next iteration of the plan. In the latter weeks of the course, 
the instructors invited several guest speakers to talk about their experiences in private practice. Class generally ended with 
a discussion of the upcoming aspect of the business plan, how students might approach this exercise, and brainstorming of 
resources that might assist students in answering questions. 

Course Effectiveness: A Qualitative Exploration 

Because the material in the course as well as the PBL pedagogy is likely unfamiliar to many counselor educators, below 
we provide readers what we consider to be key learnings for instructors as well as important feedback from students. 
Following the conclusion of the course, 12 qualitative interview questions were developed to collect feedback associated 
with the beneficial and/or challenging aspects of the course, fulfillment of course purposes, the utility of course activities, 
the evaluation of readings, the impact of the course on students ability to develop a business plan, and recommendations for 
improvements. A counselor educator with experience in developing qualitative interview questions provided feedback on the 
questions prior to data collection. The primary author completed semi-structured interviews with all students lasting from 
15-30 minutes. Interviews were audio-recorded and later reviewed to capture general themes. 

Collectively, students articulated that they benefited from the conversational and practical tone of the class, profited 
from developing a business plan in their interest area regardless of whether the student was a second-year master’s student 
or a seasoned counselor and desired a more robust bridge to connect business-related information to their plans. If one is 
considering teaching such a course, the points below may provide clarity and guidance for making decisions as to the structure 
of the course and how to facilitate student learning in this rather nontraditional approach to education. 

It’s simple, but it isn’t easy. The challenge in teaching this course was not assisting students in gaining mastery over the 
content; rather, the difficulty lies in helping students apply the content to their unique situation. Much like providing clinical 
supervision or leading groups, this graduate course was as much about the process as about skill mastery. Although students 
expressed anxiety about the business-related terminology and concepts, terms introduced in the course were kept basic and 
easy to understand. Flowever, students did struggle with gaining personal clarity about the type of clinical practice they hoped 
to create and then matching that clarity to a method of providing services. Overall, students felt confident in their abilities to 
implement their business plans by the end of the course. One student stated, “I have developed a clearer understanding on 
what my practice will look like and confidence in what it will look like to get there.” 

Students further commented on how learning and applying business concepts were less familiar to them compared to 
counseling concepts. Students found the Grodzki (2000) text to be written in accessible language and characterized as 
inspirational in the way business concepts were clearly translated. Students further described Grodzki’s writing as inspiring, 
provoking them to “dream big,” and a text that one “would have picked up in the bookstore.” Conversely, students (and 
instructors) described the Katz and Green II (2011) reading as more challenging as it was written as a textbook for business 
school majors. One student indicated her preference for an “entrepreneurship for dummies kind of book” that would allow her 
to access and understand business concepts more readily. Such feedback suggested to the instructors that in future offerings of 
the course reader-friendly texts that are related to counseling and fostering students’ confidence are important. Less technical 
information may be a better fit for counseling students who are often at an early stage of business knowledge. For example, 
a very accessible text targeted toward an owner-operated entrepreneurial startup such as The Big Book of Small Business 
(Gegax, 2007) appears ideal. 
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Group counseling skills are useful. The class began with many of the issues that are present in a newly formed counseling 
group, including heightened anxiety and uncertainty about performance and expectations. For counseling students, thinking 
about the business aspects of their career was like learning a foreign language and subsequently there was self-doubt about 
articulating their fledgling ideas to their peers and the instructors for scrutiny. 

Nevertheless, students reported that verbalizing their thoughts and anxieties assisted them in clarifying their future business 
intentions. By sharing their ideas, they gained clarity and could evaluate the feasibility of their business plan. Students 
suggested that although they initially felt uncomfortable sharing their ideas to the group because they took the feedback 
personally, it was an important aspect of developing a well-crafted plan. 

Over the course of the semester, students reported feeling more comfortable in sharing their work. Initially, one student 
recalled that she felt like she and her peers were “just being kind of nice to each other.” By the class’s final session, however, 
students reported feeling relaxed while delivering their business plan and receiving feedback. In fact, several students reported 
the final presentation as the highlight of the class experience. As one student stated, “people were comfortable enough to throw 
out honest feedback.” As a result of sharing their business plans throughout the semester in an informal atmosphere, students 
reported gaining more perspective and clearer visions in developing a high quality business proposal. 

Expect anxiety. As is often reported in the PBL literature, students reported that they wanted more concrete answers and 
structure than could be provided with a PBL approach and this ambiguity caused anxiety. They often wanted to know whether 
something was “right” or “wrong.” Feelings of frustration and uncertainty escalated as they confronted roadblocks in their 
planning, but these would subside as clarity was achieved. It became clear to students that the task of the instructors was to 
provide appropriate support as anxiety was encountered, with the full awareness that fears could not be completely alleviated; 
that was the students’ work. Providing the opportunity to struggle with the implications of their business plans allowed 
students to overcome self-doubts as they owned their decisions; this appeared to increase self-efficacy and optimism in the 
development of the business plan. Students overcame challenges they previously thought were implausible. As one student 
recalled, “I didn’t thi nk I would have a final business plan at the end of the class, and I did.” 

You can’t teach someone to have a good idea. Students had to labor with their ideas to reach their own conviction about 
the feasibility of the clinical practice they hoped to create. Therefore, the instructors’ evaluation of student ideas as solid or 
weak proved less important than the students’ exertion through the steps of developing the business plan. Students had to reach 
clarity for themselves and this did not appear to come from the instructors. One student said: 

When a person is developing a plan, it’s their baby and they get really invested in it and you better not criticize the 
baby.. .but you need that [criticism], you need a fresh set of eyes to look at it and say, “Did you think about that? You 
know, that won’t work.” And they might be wrong. It’s okay. If they’re bringing it to your attention, then that’s really 
good. 

Students in a course such as this will be excited about and protective of their ideas, yet need assistance in challenging their 
ideas so that more mature thinking can emerge. 

It is best to hear about “the real world” from an expert. It was important to bring in outsiders (e.g., counselors in 
private practice, a business coach) to discuss the process of developing a counseling practice. Even though the instructors had 
similar insights to share, the reality of starting and managing a clinical practice gained credibility when students heard it from 
“the horse’s mouth.” The instructors invited guests who ran successful clinical practices who spoke with students about their 
experiences in establishing and managing their business. Hearing from someone actively engaged in the day-to-day struggles 
of running a clinical practice was extremely valuable both in terms of offering encouragement and in modeling success. 

As mentioned earlier, one speaker ran a coaching and business development practice designed to assist mental health 
practitioners in establishing and/or maximizing the effectiveness of their clinical practice. This speaker has worked with 
hundreds of counselors and therapists across the U.S. and was able to address many of the anxieties (e.g., Will I make enough 
money? How long will it take to get established? What sort of overhead might I expect?) Students found this practical yet 
highly motivating speaker to be particularly beneficial. 
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Course Improvements 

The more experts the better. The instructors invited several guest speakers who were successful helping professionals 
and students consistently found these talks to be helpful. The opportunity to hear from a person who had expertise in running 
a clinical practice gave the students confidence that they too could learn the skills needed to run their own practice. Experts 
from areas outside of the helping professions were not included (e.g., business management, accounting, law) although 
several students commented that the opportunity to hear from experts in such specialties may have been helpful in shaping 
their business plans. Such experts may have made some assignments “less nebulous” as one student put it. Having guests that 
represent support services such as attorneys or insurance agents might have helped students better understand how to address 
such issues in business plans. For example, “Do I need to call law firm s or call insurance companies or do I just need to be 
thinking what are my expenses going to be? More clarity would have been helpful,” stated one student. From the post-course 
perspective, the instructors concluded that the more multidisciplinary the experts the better in order to add specialist insights to 
the course. 

Struggle is the way forward. Unlike a course in which students are asked to read, digest, and repeat material on papers or 
tests, this material was much more personally connected to their deeper hopes and dreams; while the building of an actual plan 
to manifest those dreams was the principal outcome. Subsequently, the material held significant salience for the students; thus, 
being patient with their struggle was crucial. Instructor gentleness was particularly salient as students were forced to struggle 
to match their vision with the practical reality of developing and running a small business. In the words of one student: 

In other [counseling] courses we start out with a broad topic and then you narrow it down and we didn’t have that 
natural progression (in this class). Instead, we immediately began talking about our ideas, our vision for our careers 
and the uncertainty as to whether this was something we could make a reality. So from the very beginning this 
material was more challenging because it was personal. 

Indeed, it was clear that the personal nature of the material added to the challenge of course assignments, yet it was equally 
apparent that the material facilitated student creativity, drive and determination to develop a plan that captured their truest 
vision for their clinical practice. 

Sometimes the instructor needs to get out of the way of the students. The challenge for the instructors was to provide 
feedback that helped students move deeper into the practical reality of their ideas without discouraging vision and aspirations 
or taking the idea in a direction that lacked interest. For example, questions like, “Have you considered who else in the area 
is providing services similar to the ones you hope to offer?” is much more facilitative than, “I doubt there is a market for 
that.” All students commented on the importance of both instructor and student feedback. For example, one student stated, “I 
didn’t always feel comfortable with the feedback, but it was necessary to help with the planning process.” Another student 
commented on how she woidd have preferred more peer feedback as opposed to relying on the instructors for the expansion of 
her ideas. She stated: 

Sometimes when we presented ideas the instructors would run with ideas of their own. This helped to create a lot of 
energy, which was nice, but a balance between staying true to the person’s vision versus expanding it would have been 
helpful. 

This comment demonstrates the student’s ownership of their ideas. The instructors found it an imperative challenge to remain 
true to the core of students’ ideas and ask critical guiding questions while minimizing the instructor’s own contributions. The 
instructors had to constantly remind themselves; while they may have many years of experience, it does not always translate 
into expert knowledge in the areas of students’ passions. 

The answer isn’t in the book. Students struggled to accept that ultimately their practice vision was not found in any of 
the materials they read; they had to find it in themselves. Needless to say, this was harder for some students than for others. 
Like many courses within counselor preparation programs, this course required students to engage in an internal process of 
self-examination and introspection. Students were given the additional challenge of educating themselves about business 
aspects of clinical practice through reading, interviews with private practitioners in their communities of interest, market 
research and seeking feedback. The level of self-examination required was more difficult for some as the business plans were 
a documentation of crystallized ideas about their hopes for entering the field. Confronting the reality of an actual plan for their 
future livelihood, as opposed to simply hoping to help others was not always easy. Well-considered plans to make a counseling 
practice successful are often difficult to come by. 
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Regardless of their prior counseling or business experience, all students indicated that they benefited from the course and 
envisioned themselves implementing their business plans. A concern the instructors initially had in developing the course was 
whether entry-level graduate students or those several years away from developing a counseling practice could fully benefit 
from such a course. Some students shared these same concerns in their interviews. One master’s student had her doubts 
initially, but ended up feeling accomplished at the end of the course. Another entry-level graduate student nearing the end of 
her program of study shared confidently that she had gained tremendously from taking the course and that it had helped her 
clarify the populations she would like to serve. She stated that, “Other [counseling] classes prepare you to be a generalist... 
this class really helped me to get the specificity and the passion that I needed behind what I wanted.” Students emphasized that 
the course helped them clarify their goals not just for establishing a clinical practice, but also in regards to who they wanted 
to be as practitioners. One student said, “Once you are clear, then you know what to ask for and when you can ask for it; then 
you are open to getting that.” In a similar way, another student noted, “Because of the course I was able to strip away all the 
extraneous things and focus on kind of the core of what I want my business to be.” This course impacted students’ level of 
confidence and clarity in not only the kinds of practices they wanted to develop, but also what they wanted their identities 
to be as professional counselors. Students at all levels of counseling and business-related experience reported gaining 
professionally from taking the course. Students indicated that they appreciated and were challenged by the seminar style 
that provided a process for facilitated student and instructor feedback. Even though at times they wanted more guidance on 
assignments, students gained clarity about the types of clients they intended to work with, the practices they hoped to develop 
and the professionals they aspired to be. 

Discussion 

Both student and instructor reflections identified the strengths as well as the challenges of implementing the course, 
Entrepreneurship in Clinical Settings. Students reported benefiting from their experience as the development of the business 
plan forced them to narrow their focus and develop a feasible strategy for implementing their small business ideas. Students 
went from having broad and poorly formed ideas to a tangible focus for their practice that allowed them to explore the 
feasibility of their business model. Although some students were several years away from developing a clinical practice, at the 
conclusion of the course all reported clarity about their proposed business ideas and a sense of confidence in both themselves 
and the plans they believed would help shape a more specific counselor identity. 

The idea of teaching business concepts may be intimidating to some counselor educators, especially those lacking 
experience running a counseling practice. While counselor educators with experience running a clinical practice are likely 
more prepared to instruct this course, this may not always be a possibility. Subsequently, for counselor educators who 
lack experience with a private clinical practice, consider recruiting a co-instructor with practice experience to assist with 
discussions of business-related concepts and the structuring of a practice. Another option is to consult closely with local 
counselors who run clinical practices and who can serve as guest speakers to provide students with the foundation needed to 
integrate business concepts into their practice plans. 

One approach that could prove fruitful to teach foundational business concepts is to analyze an existing clinical practice 
as a case study to examine how networking, marketing, budgeting, operations, risk management, accounting and training are 
implemented. Analyzing a counseling practice with objectivity early in the course might enhance student relationship building 
and allow time to transition into a more highly interactive approach in the course’s remaining activities. The instructors 
learned from conversations with students that including a practice case study in the first portion of the course could be 
beneficial. Future iterations of the course will include a case study assignment to help students’ transition into developing their 
own business plans in the latter part of the course. 

The class assignments and activities described help students think through and solve the problem of developing their own 
business plan. However, delaying the start of the PBL approach until after the initial concept-building stage may be a wise 
consideration. With the increased comfort caused by greater familiarity and higher competence in speaking the language of 
business with the knowledge accrued in the first segment of the course, students could better engage in lively and productive 
discussions as “roundtable advisors” about others’ clinical practice ideas and businesses. Students will have a greater 
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ownership of the outcome of the course, if they see a strong link between course-content and outcomes that benefit them 
directly. 

Overall, students enjoyed the seminar structure of the course and PBL pedagogy. They found the classroom environment to 
be a comfortable, conversational process as opposed to a top-down lecture-based method. Through this structure and the PBL 
pedagogy, equal responsibility was placed on all classroom participants to facilitate the learning process rather than relying on 
the instructors to provide information. Despite this freedom and overall satisfaction, students wanted to know in greater detail 
what the instructors expected from each assignment. When PowerPoint mini-lectures were included, students reported feeling 
better able to predict the knowledge and skills the instructors expected them to obtain. 

Following the completion of the course an unsolicited email was received that described the impact of the course for a 
particular student. Although the statement’s generalizability is limited, it captures the instructors’ intention of teaching the 
course: 

I cannot express to you how valuable and impactful your course has already been on me in my professional journey as 
a counselor, but I want to try. Throughout the course of graduate school, I was on the very necessary track of opening my 
understanding and competence in new areas. Every time I took a class, I could envision myself doing that kind of work: 
children, families, assessments, adults, adolescents, career, substance abuse, you get the idea. What that gave me in the 
end was the feeling that I could do anything -1 could accept any entry-level counseling job and be successful. What I was 
lacking, however, was direction. What was my passion in all of this - beyond my desire to be a helper, to be a counselor? 
Through the progression of Entrepreneurship in Clinical Settings, I was forced to think about not just what I could do, 
but what I wanted to do and that idea kept refining itself until I became very clear about the fact that I want to work with 
pregnant women and women parenting young children. Getting clear about this gave me energy and puipose in my job 
search. Instead of looking on job boards for what was being advertised, I was able to look for agencies that offered the 
services I wanted to provide. I was able to put out the message into the universe that this was the type of job I wanted. 
Three days after graduation I was offered a job as an in-home therapist. I am working with pregnant women and women 
who are parenting children under the age of five who are working with a caseworker on child development issues, but 
have also requested a therapist to work on their own mental health issues. Not only do I have a job, I can honestly say I 
have my dream job, and I credit your class. I still plan to start a counseling practice after licensure, but until then I am 
getting invaluable experience and training working with my ‘ideal clients.’ 
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